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differing from it as, in political economy, price differs from
utility ; i.e. it would not exist but for the limited supply of
the desirable object, and a consequent difficulty of obtain-
ing it. Merit is never attributed to conduct, however useful,
of which we are as sure as of air to breathe and daylight for
our work. According to this distinction, merit is what you
will give for virtue: according to the first, it is the virtue for
which you will give something; in either case, its amount is
measured by its marketable value, and is dependent on the
opinions and wants of others, not on conditions personal to
the agent himself. Hence, when we say that a man has
merit, what we really mean is, we are assured, that he has
virtue, considered as the product of a certain social disci-
pline, shaping him to the needs of his worldl.

Further, it is essential to meritorious conduct that it be
voluntary. As this is an undisputed proposition, it cannot
have place in conflicting doctrines of merit, unless the predi-
cate ' voluntary' is taken in different senses. Mr. Stephen
supplies us with two equivalents, in order to define his
meaning2; for an act to be ' voluntary,' it must * spring from
the character;* for an act to be voluntary, it must 'arise
from a motive /' else it would not be the agent's conduct at
all. To see how far these equivalents help us, we must ask
what else, besides fthe character' and cthe motive,' the
action, in Mr. Stephen's conception, must spring fiom, so
as to forfeit its voluntary nature. The only answei which I
can find to this question is, that an action compelled by
superior force, as when a man's hand is seized by a stronger
and the knife it holds is plunged in another's breast, is not
due to the character or motive of the owner of the hand.
Is then every uncompelled action * voluntary ?' Is the will
co-extensive with human activity? At times, I should
certainly put this construction upon Mr. Stephen's doctrine:
for (i) he identifies 'the character* with the total Ego,
exactly as Mr. Spencer does; and (2) he identifies 'motive*

1  Science of Ethics, Chap vii. i, 7, p. 273.

2  Ihjd. chap. vii. i. 8, p. 271.